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the door; they agree that the first to speak shall shut it; both
remain silent when intruders eat up their food, and it is only
when the intruders propose to kiss the wife and shave the
husband's beard that the latter speaks in protest:

Then up and started our good wife,

Gied three skips on the floor, 0:
"Goodman, you've spoken the foremost word

Get up and bar the door, O." '

As an example of another type of folktale which is found
in our ballads, there is the Accused Queen motif, which has a
wide distribution in Europe.2 Combined with the motif of
unexpected deliverance by a small champion, it forms the
basis for "Sir Aldingar" (59). Again, the Loathly Lady who is
transformed by a kiss (compare The Wife of Bath's Tale) is
found in a group of ballads: "The Marriage of Sir Gawain"
(31), "Kemp Owyne" (34), "Allison Gross" (35).

Nevertheless, the ballads do show certain differences from
other types of oral literature. They usually lack the happy
ending of the fairy tales, and didacticism of the typical folk-
legend and animal fable. The ballads which resemble merry
tales are found mainly among the small group of comic songs
at the end of Child's collection. Most ballads are based on an
even simpler situation than that of the folktale, and they are
typically amoral and tragic. The English and Scottish ballads
are peculiarly rich in one kind of folklore, that of the super-
natural. Although so many of the ballads were first recorded
at a comparatively late date, and although so many show
signs of sophisticated rewriting, yet the corpus of Child's
Ballads does contain an extraordinary number of primitive
survivals, motifs which seem to be connected with beliefs and
practices of great antiquity. It is not easy to say just how close
the connection is, or to explain why these survivals are found
in ballads of such recent date. Before that question can be
considered, it will be necessary to examine in outline this
characteristic ballad folklore. The material has been
summarized and discussed in an admirable work by L. C.
Wimberly.3